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novels, and drink tea or smoke cigarettes." Still another of these babblers 
— who seem to be the lineal descendants of Tennyson's "Brook" — gives 
hints for the furnishing of a boudoir. Statistics are not at hand for the num- 
ber of -women in the United States outside of novels who own boudoirs. 
The boudoir is first defined : It is the room where a woman " thinks, 
dreams, dresses, talks and reads." The bed must be a " dainty dream," the 
pillows " snowy invitations." A silver rack must hold the ivory-backed 
brushes of the "spotless washing-stand," the toilet-table must have its 
" pretty profusion of oxidized silver, cut glass and flowers," but, " of course 
the principal thing is the looking-glass." The writing-table must " lock 
into privacy the love secrets of its owner," and contain two or three sorts 
of letter-paper " for friends, for business, for lovers, and so on." If the 
possessor of this boudoir be " a great reader and accumulate literature (?) 
quickly," she must have, beside a shelf for the poets, a " real bookcase to 
provide for every one of Ouida's new works and each one of Marie 
Corelli's." Lastly, pictures, for " what is any room without them ? A few 
daring French water colors are pretty, or some photo-engravings or etchings 
of poetical semi-nude figures." 

Is any comment necessary, or possible ? I am uncovering no new atroc- 
ity. Every one knows the brand, and these are no worse than dozens of 
other contributions from dozens of other industrious scribblers for the so- 
ciety column. One can but admire the pluck with which these writers, 
starting with a poor weakly little bacillus of an idea, succeed by careful 
propagation in making it fill two columns. 

Nearly all women have with mistaken conscientiousness worried through 
such columns in search of new hints for house, dress, or table. The greater 
the dilution the stronger the dose, according to Hahnemann and this species 
of literary woman. 

The wonder is how they ever harden into print. And the question is, 
whether this idiocy is harmless. Does it strengthen the moral fibre of 
American girls and women and prepare them for what is truly their " higher 
sphere," which is, I take it, not the boudoir ? Or does it set false gods in 
place of pure and healthful ideals ? 

I trust these conundrums are not like those in Alice in Wonderland, 
which had no answers. 

Meantime, however, it seems unfair that so large a body of women as, 
judging from the space assigned to them in the newspapers, the readers of 
these columns must constitute, should go unrepresented. They should at 
least be seen at the World's Pair, probably under glass cases — in the 
Woman's Building, where they can " pose about harmoniously." 

Lillian A. Mebctjb. 



DO THE FITTEST SURVIVE? 

Is insanity increasing in civilized communities ? Is the proportion of 
blind increasing? Is the proportion of deaf increasing ? Is the proportion 
of paupers increasing ? Is the proportion of criminals increasing ? A recent 
writer, who Is declared to be both "eminent "and "scientific," thinks so 
and tries to make others think so. He holds that the defective population 
in the United States was in 1880 five times as great as it was in 1850. In 
support of his conclusion he quotes a table from the census of 1880. To 
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this I add the figures for 1890 so as to make it complete, and it stands 

thus : 

Year. Total population. Defectives. 

1850 23,191,876 o»,994 

1860 31,418,821 68,151 

1870 38.558,871 98,484 

1880 50,155,788 251,698 

1S90 62,622,250 293,519 

These " defectives " include only the insane, the idiotic, the blind and 
the deaf and dumb. I have obtained from Dr. John S. Billings, in charge of 
the division of the vital statistics in the Census office, the following im- 
portant classification of these for forty years, including the census just 
made, and also the relative number of "dependants" (paupers who are pub- 
licly provided for), and " delinquents" (people in prison) : 

Classes. 185C. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

D& fee t iv&s * 

Insane." 15,610 24,042 37,432 91,997 106,254 

Idiots 15,787 18,930 24,527 76,895 95,571 

Blind 9,794 12,658 20,320 44,928 50,411 

Deaf mutes 9,803 12,821 16,205 33,878 41,283 

Dependants : 

Paupers 50,353 82,942 76,737 66,203 73,045 

Delinquents : 

Prisoners 6,737 19,086 32,901 58,609 71,424 

The writer alluded to, whose views are spread on the pages of a repu- 
table magazine, says that " the ratio of insane in public and private institu- 
tions of the United States is to the entire population as 156 to 1,0001" This 
would give us a total of 9,672,000 lunatics — about 91 times greater than the 
total number of insane, according to the present census. In fact, instead of 
being 156 to 1,000, there are less than 2 to 1,000. The following table given 
me by Dr. Billings shows the percentage of defectives according to the cen- 
suses of 1880 and 1890 : 

1880. 1890. 

Insane in a million 1,833 1,697 

Idiots in a million 1,533 1,526 

Blind in a million 976 805 

Deafmutes in a million 675 656 

It will be observed that the percentage is less in every case in 1890 than 
in 1880, which, under the same conditions, would imply a relative or actual 
diminution of the number of the afflicted. But, as a matter of fact, the 
conditions are not similar. In 1880 Dr. "Wines succeeded in obtaining per- 
sonal reports from no less than 80,000 physicians, which enabled him to 
make his chronicle peculiarly complete. The same considerations will apply 
to previous censuses. They were all taken not only under varying condi- 
tions, but largely by different methods and for different ends. As the enu- 
meration occurs only once in ten years it must be made by almost an 
entirely new corps every time ; and it can almost be said that there are no 
census experts, as there is certainly no uniform system. So it is much more 
probable that the great apparent differences are due to imperfect enumera- 
tion, becoming each decade less and less imperfect, than that there were 
three times as many insane and idiotic in 1880 as in 1870, or five times as 
many in 1890 as in 1850. 

The writer to whom I have alluded infers an increase in insanity from 
the fact that in 1881 there were 56,205 treated in asylums, while in 1889 there 
were 97,535 — an increase of 73 per cent. But do the figures justify the con- 
clusion or even tend to justify it? They might be further strengthened, or, 
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at any rate, lengthened, by showing that both the deaf mutes and blind in 
American asylums have greatly increased from decade to decade, as follows : 

Deaf in Blind in 

asylums. asylums. 

1850 5,019 3,414 

1860 9,121 6,087 

1870 15,627 9,117 

1880 31,586 13,856 

1890 ,...59,657 23,981 

I submit that these interesting facts do not warrant the assertion that 
the "defective" have Increased in numbers. The multiplication of lunatic 
asylums does not imply an increase oi lunatics but an increase of benevo- 
lence. In 1850 the cost of supporting the public paupers of New York City 
was only $9,863, while in 1890 it was $3,794,972 — four hundred times as much. 
But this, instead of proving that there are four hundred times as many 
paupers, simply proves that there is four hundred times as much willing- 
ness to feed, clothe and shelter paupers. 

As civilization advances, social sympathy becomes more active and 
takes the form of assistance to the decrepit, the insane, the blind, and 
otherwise disabled, and of help to the poor and restraint to the penal classes, 
and it is much more probable that many of these unfortunates were with- 
out attention in 1850 than it is that they have quintupled during these four 
decades. 

Nobody would think of inferring a vast increase of ignorance in this coun- 
try, from the fact that there had been a vast increase in the number of school- 
houses, but this seems to be exactly the logic relied on to prove that our in- 
competent and afflicted classes are increasing. A few years ago a member of 
Congress proved that there was ten times as much illiteracy in Massachu- 
setts as in Mexico by pointing to the statistics of illiteracy, whereas the 
fact was that so large a proportion of Mexicans could not read or write 
that no notice was taken of the fact. It is well known that a hundred years 
ago scarcely any attention was paid to the insane in any land on earth. In 
this country there are now 113 public insane asylums, but there were only 
two when this century began and only 11 before 1840. Virginia built the 
first in 1773; the Quakers of Pennsylvania followed with another in 1797. 
Connecticut and Kentucky imitated their examples in 1824 and South Caro- 
lina two years later. Of all of our refuges for the feeble or wandering- 
minded, two-thirds have been built since the war for the Union. Before 
that time most of the insane who were cared for at all were kept in the 
almshouses of the land ; and in the previous decades there were almost no 
asylums, and the deranged were, if poor and friendless, permitted to waDder 
at will along the roads and over the fields, sleeping where they could and 
living or dying as chance directed. Now that every State and almost every 
community has some sort of an asylum and the unfortunate wanderers are 
gathered up and housed, the philanthropic kindness is quoted as a proof 
that insanity is rapidly increasing. Statistics show that there are one 
hundred times as many blind people in proportion to the population in New 
York as there are in Egypt, because in Egypt such a very large proportion 
are blind that no official record whatever is made of it. So it is of all the 
other afflictions of the defective. 

It is the fashion of "labor" orators to affirm that tramps are rapidly in- 
creasing in number under prevailing industrial conditions, and even such a 
writer as Mr. Henry George has estimated them at " millions" in this coun- 
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try alone. Of course, no proof of the tremendous multiplication is offered, 
for there is none to be had. I doubt if there are as many tramps in propor- 
tion to our population as there were fifty years ago, and my doubt is founded 
on the notorious facts that the workingman's wages have more than 
doubled in that time and the cost of almost everything that the working- 
man has to buy has been reduced nearly one-half. In other words, an hour's 
labor will buy and actually does buy three times as much as it would buy 
fifty years ago. In regard to " tramps " only one thing is new — that is, the 
name. The very same genus was known to my mother, but she called them 
"codgers;" the very same genus was known to my grandmother, but she 
called them " shacks." What my great-grandmother called them I do not 
know, but I doubt nit that the professional rounders were as common then 
as now. There were no ■' tramps " then, because the name was not invented 
till our armies were disbanded. There were no "dudes" then, either, but 
there have been dandies, swells, fops, beaux and exquisites scattered plen- 
tifully down the centuries. Names change ; the thing persists. 

The actual state of the case cannot be proved, it seems to me, but can 
only be inferred. We know that the average health of the people of every 
civilized land is much higher than it was fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
We know that the average life of man has been prolonged two years since 
1850, and that that prolongation results from better food, better clothing, 
better drainage and ventilation and wiser sanitary conditions everywhere. 
Is it not a fair deduction that the causes which result in longer life also 
result in sounder minds and less defective organs? 

The same course of reasoning applied to the criminal classes results in 
analogous conclusions. Never in the history of man were offenders against 
the law treated with so much decision, combined with so much kindness, as 
at present, and it is affirmed by those who have made a study of punitive 
methods that never before has so large a proportion of offenders been brought 
to justice. The records of these would, of course, seem to show that crime 
is increasing, while they would really show only that crime and criminals 
are more thoroughly under the ban of law. Indeed, many actions are now 
illegal which were before legal ; many are considered criminal which were 
before venial or even regarded as entirely proper, and such offences added 
would tend towards the erroneous conclusion alluded to. When our methods 
of treating criminals, lunatics, idiots and all the defective classes shall have 
been uniform for a sufficient time to enable trustworthy comparison to be 
made, it will probably be found that the same causes oE improved food and 
shelter and better sanitation, which are resulting in increasing length of 
human life, are also resulting harmoniously in diminishing the proportion 
of those who prey upon their fellow men and those who on account of their 
infirmities are a burden upon society. 

W. A. Cboffut. 



THE ABUSE OP SECRECY. 
Untruthfulness is believed by many to be the most conspicuous and 
lamentable evil of our times. It is said to be so widespread and insidious 
that it is like unaerated blood pulsating in the social arteries, carrying 
poison into the structures that need nutritious elements. This melancholy 
view receives some support from facts. Nevertheless, whatever degree of 
stability we find in commercial and social relations is evidence of a corre- 



